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THE FREER GALLERY 
Located on the Mall in Washington, this is the latest of the gronp of buildings 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The Freer art eolleetions are noAv bein^ 

installed in it. 



over the yearly volumes, months or 
years late, that are the usual forms 
of bibliographic work. Cards allow 
wide distribution in a minimum of 
time. The references of the Con- 
cilium are also assembled in book 
form by years for libraries and 
others who want them. 

The Concilium Bibliographicum is 
an American institution, in spite of 
its location. It is a living memorial 
— which is the best kind — to Dr. Her- 
bert Haviland Field, Harvard gradu- 
ate and zoologist, who died in April 
of last year. In 1895, realizing how 
lack of prompt references hampers 
research work, he established the 
Concilium in the scientific center of 
Zurich. It never paid expenses. Sub- 
sidies from friends, then loans, kept 
it going and producing, until the war, 
which stopped the whole project. Dr. 
Field died suddenly while doing his 
best to re-establish his life's Avork. 
His efforts had been hampered by 
Europe's post-war curse, fluctuating 
exchange. 

The Concilium has now been put 
on its feet, its obligations paid off, its 



staff held together and its future 
assured by grants of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, given through the Na- 
tional Research Council. Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, permanent secretary of the 
National Research Council, visited 
Zurich to accomplish the re-establish- 
ment. Dr. J. Strohl, of the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, a zoologist and an ac- 
complished linguist, now heads tlie 
reorganized staff' and has throwii 
himself, heart and soul, into the work. 
At present the control of the Con- 
cilium is in the hands of the Swiss 
Society of Naturalists and the Na- 
tional Research Council, awaiting tho 
time that a representative interna- 
tional board can take control. 

It is planned to expand the field 
covered by the work of the Con- 
cilium to cover other fields of science 
as soon as conditions permit. The 
abstracting of important x^'^^PGi's is 
also being considered. 

A CORPORATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
All scientific men are concerned 
with the advancement of the science 
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in which they work, but only psychol- 
ogists are professionally occupied 
with human conduct and its control. 
It is consequently becoming that they 
should make a new departure in the 
organization of their ow^n w^ork. 

It has not hitherto been possible 
for scientific men to follow scientific 
research as an independent profes- 
sion. There is no way of paying for 
the work that is of the greatest value 
to society. Some three fourths of 
those engaged in scientific research 
in this country are professors who 
earn their living by teaching; about 
a tenth are in the government 
service; others are in museums, 
botanical gardens and the like. It is 
only in recent years that a few scien- 
tific men have been employed to do 
scientific work in endowed research 
institutions and in industrial labora- 
tories. 

There scarcely exists at present 
any method by which a scientific man 
engaged in research can be paid in 
accordance with its value or by which 
the economic proceeds of research 
can be used for further work. A 
single advance in the applications of 
science, such as the Bessemer steel 
process, the electric motor, or the 
internal combustion engine, adds bil- 
lions of dollars to the world's wealth, 
but the profits go to the millionaire 
who keeps a private^ yacht and to 
the laboring man who rides five miles 
for five cents. If one tenth of the 
economic value of scientific research 
could be reserved to pay the scien- 
tific men who do the w^ork in order 
that they might adequately carry for- 
ward other researches, know^ledge and 
its applications to human welfare 
would increase as never before. 

liike the physical and biological 
sciences, psychology has supplied to 
society services w^orth manyfold their 
cost. But universities are indigent 
and government is shortsighted. An 
individual psychologist has no w-ay to 
collect payment for his work. The 
services of psychology to the army in 



quickly sorting recruits into classes in 
accordance with, their intelligence 
were worth many million of dollars 
to the nation, but the psychologists 
svho created the tests w^ere not paid, 
and only charity is now available to 
pay for the research necessary to im- 
prove the tests and to adapt them 1o 
business and industry. 

The Psychological Corporation, now 
granted a charter by the State of 
New York, with the leading psycholo- 
gists of the country as its directors, 
is the first business corporation whose 
objects are the advancement of sci- 
ence and whose profits must be used 
for scientific research. Its central 
office is in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City, and branches 
are in course of establishment in 
Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other 
cities. The scientific work of the cor- 
poration will, hoAvever, be done in 
existing laboratories and institutions. 
The president is J. McKeen Cattell; 
the vice-presidents are Walter Dill 
Scott and Lewis M. Terman; the 
chairman of the board is Edward L. 
Thorndike, and the directors include 
James E. Angell, Eichard E. Dodge,. 
G. Stanley Hall, C. E. Seashore,, 
E. B. Titchener, E. S. Woodworth,. 
E. M. Yerkes and the other psycholo- 
gists who have contributed most to. 
the advancement of their science. 

The Psychological Corporation 
plans to maintain adequate standards; 
in applied psychology, to assure op~ 
portunities and proper payment to 
those competent to do the work, and 
to use all profits for psychological 
research. Its charter reads: 

The objects and powers of this cor- 
poration shall be the advancement 
of psychology and the promotion of 
the useful applications of psychoid 
ogy. It shall have power to enter 
into contracts for the execution of 
psychological w^ork, to render expert 
service involving the application of 
psychology to educational, business, 
administrative and other problems, 
and to do all other things, not incon- 
sistent with the law under which this 
corporation is organized, to advance 
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psychology and to promote its useful 
applications. 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 
We record with regret the death 
of Professor Charles Baskerville, 
director of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the College of the City of New 
York; of Dr. Pearce Bailey, the New 
York neurologist; of Sir William 
Christie, formr astronomer royal; of 
Sir German Sims Woodhead, profes- 
sor of pathology in the University of 
Cambridge, and of Father Guiseppi 
Lais, vice- director of the Vatican 
Observatory. 

Sir David Prain is about to retire, 
under the age rule, from the direc- 
torship of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, which he has held since 1905. 
He will be succeeded by Dr. A. W. 
Hill, who has been assistant director 
since 1907. Dr. Hill, before his ap- 
pointment to Kew^ was lecturer . in 
botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge, of which he is a graduate. 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith, who has been 
United States commissioner of fish- 
eries since 1913, has tendered his 
resignation. Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
secretary of commerce, has written 
to Dr. Smith: ^^I believe your service 
for thirty-six years, rising from the 
bottom to the top, in one of our great 
■scientific bureaus, is unique in the 
history of the government. The 
whole country is under an obligation 
to you for so long and faithful a 
service. ' ' 

Mme. Marie Curie on February 7 
was elected a member of the Paris 
Academy of Medicine. It is the first 
time a woman has been elected a mem- 
ber of one of the French academies. 
The committee had presented six 



names as candidates to succeed the 
late Edmund Perrier. The five men 
nominated withdrew their names when 
they found out that Mme. Curie's 
name was on the list, and she ob- 
tained 64 votes against 15 blanks. 

The officers of the Ramsay Memo- 
rial Fund announce that the dean and 
chapter of Westminster have con- 
sented that a tablet containing a 
medallion portrait of Sir William 
Eamsay should be placed in West- 
minster Abbey in the place immedi- 
ately below that occupied by the 
Hooker tablet. The tablet is being 
executed by Mr. Charles Hartwell, 
A.R.A. It is anticipated that the 
unveiling will take place in October 
next. At the request of the Ramsay 
Memorial Committee a commemora- 
tive medal of the late Sir William 
Ramsay has beeen executed by the 
French sculptor, M. Louis Bott6e. 
The medals will be struck in London 
when it is known approximately how 
many copies will be required. 

A summer meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will, by recent vote 
of the executive committee of the 
council, be held at Salt Lake City 
from June 22 to 24, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Division of the association. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting are in 
charge of Mr. W. W. Sargeant, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Division. All 
members of the association and of the 
associated societies are invited to be 
present, and all associated societies 
are invited to hold sessions. Sections 
of the association are also invited to 
hold sessions, but no attempt will be 
made to have all sections represented 
on the program' of the meeting. 



